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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


CONTINUING ‘‘THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER” 


SEPTEMBER I9QI5 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


The ‘‘Gary plan” occupies the center of the stage. It is de- 
scribed as a means of cutting in two the expense of schooling and 
as a device for making possible greatly needed read- 
justments in the course of study. Superintendent 
Wirt’s work in New York City has focused attention 
on him as a possible successor to Superintendent Maxwell. It is 
reported that a number of schools in New York will be remodeled 
so as to come under the Gary plan. Mrs. Young in her annual 
report advocates the adoption of the plan as a means of reducing - 
the deficit and otherwise clearing up the dangers that beset the 
Chicago system. School men all over the country are affected by 
the discussion. If a superintendent proposes a new building, he is 
now met by the inquiry from his Board, Why not adopt the Gary 
system and put twice as many children into a building as before 
and save money? Thus, for example, in Cleveland the Survey 
Committee is asked why it does not adopt the Gary plan and save 
a million dollars. 

It is a grave criticism of our times that we do not have the data 
on which to pass judgment on all these issues. In a period when 
scientific studies of educational problems are everywhere being 
advocated, here is a most influential administrative plan and no 


adequate facts are at hang ¢ ch ee A number of 
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reports have been sketched and time has been asked for the plan to 
come into full maturity. There is some reserve on the part of many 
observers because it is feared that he who expresses a question will 
be convicted of jealousy. 

Superintendent Wirt is unqualifiedly deserving of unstinted 
praise for projecting the plan. To have had the originality of mind 
and the enthusiasm of execution which set the plan in motion is 
clearly to have risen to a place of importance in the history of 
American schools. 

The time has come, however, when information is wanted. To 
cover up vital issues at this time is to undermine other legitimate, 
though less spectacular, movements. It is distinctly to be under- 
stood that the Gary system is not a cheap system. It is a little 
difficult to determine how expensive it is, but it is not below the 
median of the country and is probably notably above. 

Secondly, instruction under the highly departmentalized plan 
in operation in Gary cannot succeed without very superior and very 
expensive and very watchful supervision. The instructorial issues 
raised by the Gary plan should never sink into the background. 

It is to be hoped that all the virtues of the Gary plan will be 
imitated widely. In the meantime there is most urgent need of a 
clear, frank, full, and authoritative statement regarding costs and 
regarding instructorial problems. 


The General Education Board has taken steps to turn its great 
resources in the direction of scientific studies of educational prob- 
lems. This Board has for years been giving to insti- 
The General tutions in all parts of the country. It has done much 
Education 
Board in the South to spread practical education. That the 
Board should now take up the task of aiding in a care- 
ful scientific study of school problems is gratifying from two points 
of view. 

First, a number of problems bid fair to be brought much nearer 
to solution than they are at the present time. Thus the problem 
of standards of cost for schools is a complex problem of vital 
importance on which we have at the present time too scanty 
information. Again, the problems of methods are many and un- 
solved. While private enterprise multiplies textbooks and devices 
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for directing school work, the bewildered teacher and superintend- 
ent wonder how the individual is to guide his choice of suitable 
instruments for class work. Such problems can be solved only 
when some workers are set apart from the engrossing routine of the 
school to find out, by scientific methods, facts which all can use. It 
requires patience and resources as well as scientific insight to carry 
on these investigations. 

The second point of view from which the action of the General 
Education: Board is of great significance is that of the student of 
educational science. As a special branch of research, education is 
very young. It is vigorous and enthusiastic, as is every young 
movement. The satisfaction and impulse to larger endeavor which 
come from recognition can hardly be overlooked in estimating the 
influence of the step now taken by the General Education Board. 
Not an investigator in the laboratories of educational psychology, 
not a student of school statistics and methods, but will work with 
new zest tomorrow because he will feel that his endeavors are being 
reinforced and his co-workers being increased in number and 
strength through this new co-operation. 


The Home and School League of Philadelphia has for five years 
been experimenting with the problem of supplying a cheap luncheon 
for the children in the schools of that city. The 
School __ League has demonstrated in the course of the experi- 
Luncheons in 
Philadelphia ent that it is a distinct advantage to the schools to 
provide luncheon. It has demonstrated further that 
by careful organization the “‘receipts from the children cover the 
entire cost of food materials.’”’ There is enough profit to promise 
well for the full maintenance of the whole enterprise. Luncheons 
can be prepared at an expense of about three-quarters of a cent per 
luncheon, thus leaving one-quarter of a cent to pay for supervision 
and serving. The contrast between food served through school 
luncheons and food bought on the street is emphasized in terms of 
the quality of the food, cheapness of the portion served, and the 
educative influence of the system. 
A pamphlet has been issued giving in detail the results of the 
experiment. The report contains full recipes for the preparation 
of portions, and examples of the blanks used in accounting. 
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The experiment has been tried out by the League in nine ele- 
mentary schools. It is recommended to the Board of Education 
in the light of the experience which has thus been accumulated that 
the work of the organization be taken over and enlarged under 
direct supervision of the Board. 


The legislature of the state of Utah created at its last session a 
commission to draft a new educational code for the state. It 
Problems to Be “irected this commission to inquire of educational 
Dealt with in experts and of citizens what educational policies they 
Educational would favor for the state. The questionnaire which 
ss has been sent out is too long to quote in full, but it is 
interesting to note what matters are engaging the attention of the 
commission. The following selected questions, each carrying its 
number, will give some idea of the scope of the inquiry: 


6. Should the State Superintendent of Public Instruction continue to be 
elected by the citizens, or should a constitutional amendment be secured to 
provide for his appointment ? By whom should he be appointed ? | 

7. Should the State Department of Education be clothed with power to 
enforce a state educational policy, or should it remain a department largely 
advisory in character ? 

10. How may the schools receive adequate funds for their support without 
becoming unduly burdensome to the people? Name possible sources of reve- 
nue not now available. 

11. Give your views as to how the greatest efficiency may be secured with 
the least possible expenditure of funds. 

12. Do you believe that the schools may contribute directly to their own 
support? If so, how? 

13. Do you think it feasible and advisable for children to contribute 
their own or family support during the school term? If so, how? 

15. To children of what ages should compulsory education apply ? 

16. What length of time during the year should such children be required 
to attend school ? 

17. How long should elementary schools be in session during the year to 
be eligible to receive state school funds ? 

21. For what terms of service should superintendents and teachers be 
employed? What provisions of law may be made to govern terms of service ? 

24. Would you favor a constitutional amendment which would permit 
school buildings to be used for any social, religious, or educational purpose when 
not in use by the school itself ? 
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26. What provisions should be made in the law for adequate care of the 
health of school children ? 

31. Would you advocate establishing schools of agriculture throughout the 
state wherever conditions are favorable, or would you have agriculture taught 
in the schools as they are already established ? 


The rapid growth of the Junior high-school idea has been a mat- 
ter of universal comment during the last year. No month has passed 
without the report of several such reorganizations of 
school systems actually accomplished, in progress, or 
contemplated. The June issue of the Pedagogical 
Seminary publishes a study of the present status of this new 
institution. As a result of a very complete response to question- 
naires and correspondence, ‘‘direct information has been received 
that this movement exists in twenty-three states, and five more are 
reported either as having junior schools or as preparing to organize 
them. Returns have been received from sixty-eight cities that have 
the junior or intermediate schools in actual operation. Minnesota 
with six systems, Indiana with six, California with eight, Wisconsin 
and Kansas with nine each seem to be the states having the largest 
number of the schools.” 

Available enrolment figures already indicate a marked increase 
over that of the same grades under the old system. ‘Ten school 
systems,” for example, ‘‘show that the number of boys in the 
junior high schools is 42 per cent greater than it was under the old 
plan and that the number of girls has increased 27 per cent. The 
total increase in enrolment is 34 per cent.” 


Junior 
High Schools 


In connection with the junior high-school movement, it is inter- 
esting to note that the schools of Jackson, Michigan, are to operate 
The Schoo! this year in accordance with the plan set forth below: 


System of We are preparing to reorganize on a six, three, and three 
Jackson, basis. It has seemed desirable to separate the seventh, eighth, 
Michigan and ninth grades from both the grades above and the grades 


below—for purposes of discipline, of social and ethical instruction, of the 
creation of such a school spirit among children of about the same mental and 
physical age as would become a strong factor in keeping them in school; also 
because the early adolescent age seems to offer a distinct problem. It is, of 
course, needless to mention these or the other many arguments that are 
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offered in favor of thisplan; but some of the principles which we have endeav- 
ored to observe in formulating it ought perhaps to be briefly stated. 

It is proposed to organize on the basis of kindergarten, elementary, inter- 
mediate, and high schools. We should like to make the intermediate schools 
so interesting and attractive as to hold in school many of the 50 or 60 per cent 
that are now being lost between the ages of thirteen and seventeen; at the same 
time making the subject-matter of instruction for this class such as would 
profit them most. 

Believing that the present promotion methods have had a good deal to do 
with the appalling mortality in the upper grammar grades, we propose to pro- 
mote by subject in the intermediate school as in the high school. The old 
uniform arrangements are to be broken up in other ways: differences among 
children in mental ability are to be recognized by providing a minimum 
amount of work for each grade for all children and an increasingly larger amount 
for those mentally and physically able to do it; differences in taste, aptitudes, 
and, to a certain extent, in probable future occupations are to be recognized 
by providing a considerable amount of elective work, increasing in amount as 
the child moves up through the grades, until in about the next to the last year 
in the high school the “required” studies disappear altogether. 

Among the ‘“‘elective” studies in the seventh and eighth grades are to be 
placed some of the studies usually “required” in these grades, and beginning 
with the seventh grade foreign languages are to be offered; also work in com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural lines and in the household arts. These 
latter subjects are to be taught rather from the pre-vocational than from the 
vocational standpoint, and yet they are to be made so practical as to be quite 
helpful to the boy or girl who finds it necessary to seek employment at the end 
of the intermediate school period. The intermediate schools are to be trying- 
out places, furnishing opportunity for the boy to find himself, to discover his 
tastes, powers, and aptitudes, in so far as dominant characteristics are dis- 
coverable at that age. Accordingly he is to be allowed great freedom to browse 
about among the elective subjects, changing from one line of work to another; 
in fact, he is to be encouraged to do so unless his bent is very apparent. 

Every line of work in the intermediate school is to be continued in the high 
school in a more highly specialized form, and the “vocational” subjects are 
there to be taught as such for those young people for whom it is thought these 
subjects are desirable and suitable. 

The work of the intermediate school and the high school is to be organized 
in two cycles, each forming a unit in itself and yet so related that the children 
will hear very distinctly the call of the high school and be drawn on into the 
tenth and higher grades. There will be no graduation from the intermediate 
school, but merely promotion to the high school between the ninth and tenth 
grades on a promotion certificate of the same sort as is used between the 
fifth grade and the sixth or any other two grades. Other devices with the same 
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end in view will be employed; for instance, the interchange of credits between 
the intermediate school and the high school. 

Henceforth the departments of the United States government 
will co-operate for the purpose of seeing that all immigrant children 
shall have an opportunity to become educated in 
American schools as soon as they arrive. The Bureau 
of Immigration is to report all children of immigrants 
between the ages of five and sixteen years to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which will in turn notify the school superintendent into whose 
jurisdiction the family moves. The school authorities in this way 
will be kept informed as to the existence of these children, so that 
immediate steps may be taken to place the children in school. 
The success of this plan will depend upon the school authorities, but 
a means like this of beginning the process of Americanization will 
appeal to school men as highly practicable. 


The United States Bureau of Education has collected data from 
forty-three textbook publishers in the United States, purposing to 
show how much of a burden the purchase of textbooks 
isupon the public. The total sales for 1913 amounted 
to $17,274,030, and excluding California, which prints its own text- 
books, the enrolment in the schools of the country is approximately 
18,000,000. For each child enrolled in the United States, therefore, 
the total sales of textbooks is 78.3 cents. The total expenditure for 
all purposes is approximately $38.31. This makes the cost of text- 
books about 2 per cent of the whole cost of maintenance. 

In regard to the textbook situation in California, the first report 
of the state authorities which has been made on that subject states 
that approximately $90,000 has been saved the state by the printing 
of its own textbooks for the 35,000 eighth-grade children alone. 
Before the state took over this project the cost per pupil in the 
eighth grade was $5.08, while now it is only.$2.35. 


Caring for 
Immigrants 


Textbooks 


By virtue of an act recently passed by the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature every teacher in the state becomes an assistant health officer. 
Teachers are required to report to the local health 
officer unusual symptoms of any kind, such as rash, 
sore throat, eye trouble, etc., noticed in any child 
attending school. 


Teachers as 
Health Officers 
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The following statement is made in an official announcement 
from Memphis in regard to elementary commercial instruction in 
the grammar grades: 


ial 
rere In the Memphis vocation school students who have finished 
Elementary the regular sixth-grade work are permitted to elect both ste- 


Schools nography and bookkeeping and their success in these subjects 

equals their success in the regular or academic subjects. Many 
of our eighth-grade graduates are in the commercial service of the city and they 
are rendering efficient service both as stenographers and as bookkeepers. Of 
course, there are some positions which require more thorough training in Eng- 
lish, etc., than these students:secure in the grades; but the same may be said 
of the students who complete the high-school courses, and of some who have 
graduated from reputable colleges. The following facts may be of interest: 
Our eighth-grade graduates who enter commercial service usually receive a 
higher entrance salary than the high-school graduates who enter the school 
service; and the commercial service offers more rapid promotion than the school 
service. In other words, commercial education pays even if given only in the 
upper grammar grades. 


This statement suggests three very important questions: (1) 
Should commercial courses be introduced into our elementary 
grades? (2) If they are added to the grammar-school course, 
how general should they be? (3) What general courses could be 
added to the best advantage ? 


Mr. Ryan has prepared the introductory chapter for the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1914 in the form of a general 
iis survey of education for 1914. The following quota- 
Educational tions will be of interest to teachers and officers of ele- 


Conditions mentary schools: 


in 
914 GENERAL GROWTH 


In round numbers there were 22,000,000 persons enrolled in educational 
institutions in the United States in 1914. Of these over 19,000,000 were 
in elementary schools; 1,374,000 in secondary schools, both public and 
private; and 216,000 in colleges and universities. Close to another hundred 
thousand were in normal schools preparing to be teachers, 67,000 were in pro- 
fessional schools, and the remainder were scattered through other types of 
institutions. The teachers for this educational army numbered 700,000, of 
whom 566,000 were in public schools. In point of rapid growth the public high 
school still presents the most impressive figures; the enrolment for 1914 is 
greater by over 84,000 than for the year before. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE Cost oF EDUCATION 


The cost of education for the year, as nearly as can be estimated, was 
$750,000,000. This three-quarters of a billion is a relatively small amount 
when compared with other items in the public expense. It is less by $300,000,- 
ooo than the cost of running the federal government; it is less than one-third 
the nation’s expenditure for alcoholic liquors; it is only a little over three 
times the estimated cost of admissions to moving-picture theaters in the United 
States for the same year. Measured in terms of products of the soil, the United 
States spent somewhat more for education in 1914 than the value of its cotton 
crop, somewhat less than the value of its wheat crop, and less than half the 
value of the annual harvest of corn; while the nation’s bill for education was 
less by nearly a hundred millions than the value of the exports from the harbor 
of New York in the calendar year just passed. 


ENROLMENT, SCHOOL POPULATION, AND LENGTH OF TERM 


It is estimated that there were 25,587,331 children of school age (5 to 18) 
in 1913, as compared with 25,167,445 in 1912. The enrolment of elementary 
and secondary pupils increased from 19,922,261 in 1912 to 20,431,609 in 1913. 
General and school population both remain predominantly rural. By the cen- 
sus estimates for 1913, 45.3 per cent of the population was urban and 53.7 per 
cent rural, if the census definition of a city as anything over 2,500 population 
be accepted. In population 6 to 20 years of age the cities have 41.6 per cent 
of the total, as compared with 58.4 per cent for the rural districts. 

Very little increase is yet to be noted in the average term for public schools. 
Between 1910 and 1913 the increase was from 157.5 days a year to 158.1—a 
growth of only six-tenths of a day in three years. Attendance has improved, 
however. The average number of days attended by each person enrolled 
increased from 113 in 1910 to 115.6 in 1913. 


City SCHOOLS 


School administration, particularly in cities, is becoming more and more 
a science and the office of superintendent of schools a profession. This is 
becoming true even in the smaller cities and towns; 614 out of 756 superin- 
tendents in cities below 25,000 population say that their school boards are 
disposed to give them more power. There is still uncertainty of tenure about 
the office, however. Between 1911 and 1913 there were 348 changes of super- 
intendents in cities between 4,000 and 25,000 population. That the smaller- 
city problem merits the special attention it is receiving may be seen from the 
fact that in 1913 there were only 229 cities of more than 25,000 population, 
while there were 2,173 cities between 2,500 and 25,000 containing one-third of 
the total urban school population. In the larger cities the three most promi- 
nent topics in superintendents’ reports of the year relate to “‘definiteness in 
supervision, changes in grade organization, and vocational training.” Men- 
tioned frequently in city-school reports is wider use of the school plant. The 
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survey movement shows little abatement; of the nine formal school surveys 
reported for the year, six dealt with city-school systems. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 


The main lines of rural-school progress during the year have centered about 
the problem of a larger unit of administration and supervision, the movement 
for consolidation or centralization of schools, and efforts for equalization of 
educational opportunity by state aid. The county system of administration 
was adopted for Ohio in 1914. With Wisconsin, which changed from the dis- 
trict system in 1913, there are now 18 states having a more or less definitely 
organized county system of schools. In addition, several other states have 
the county unit of taxation.' 

Special activity in consolidation of schools is reported from Alabama, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Ohio. Consolidation has 
not yet operated to reduce the total number of schoolhouses in the United 
States, however, which increased from 265,474 in 1910 to 277,148 in 1913. 

Investigations of the year have emphasized the fact that the rural-school 
problem is not confined to any one section, though the southern states, with an 
overwhelmingly rural population, at present show the most active efforts for 
improvement. New York state reports that of the 11,642 elementary schools 
in the state 8,430 are one-room schools; that in 3,580 of these the average 
attendance was to or less; and in nearly half the maximum tax yield at 1 per 
cent for school purposes would be $400. Of Colorado’s 1,725 ‘‘third-class”’ 
school districts 281 contain fewer than 15 children of school age. 


CHILDREN OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE 


Unmistakable signs of new interest in the special problem of the education 
of very young children are at hand. A partial indication is to be found in the 
vigorous growth of kindergartens since 1912, the last year for which figures 
were gathered. 

Between 1912 and 1914 the number of cities or villages having public 
kindergartens increased from 867 to 1,135. There were 7,365 kindergartens 
in 1912, with 364,189 children, and 8,856 teachers. The 1914 figures show 
8,825 separate kindergartens, 465,868 children enrolled, and 10,569 kindergarten 
teachers. It is still true, however, that less than half the cities in the United 
States have kindergartens, and the rural school is as yet little touched by 
kindergarten influence. From the pedagogical side the dominant note of the 
year is the movement for the integration of kindergarten work with that of the 
grades and the reorganization of kindergarten training schools to facilitate this 
integration. 


«More recently (1915) Utah has made her optional county administration sys- 
tem mandatory, and Texas has greatly extended the powers and duties of the county 
boards of education in all counties. 
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The Montessori movement has not yet made any appreciable advance in 
a number of schools, but has already exercised a considerable influence in two 
directions—in stimulating kindergarten teachers to a profitable re-examination 
of Froebelian theory and practice, and in calling attention generally to 
the significant and special problem involved in the education of children of 
pre-school age. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In the cities where investigations preparatory to the introduction of voca- 
tional training have been made attention has quite generally been paid to the 
problem of vocational guidance, and vocation bureaus have usually accom- 
panied or followed the establishment of vocational courses. Philadelphia’s new 
official is director of vocational education and guidance. Significant of the 
progress of the movement is the taking over by the public schools in whole or 
in part of the function of vocational counseling. The present emphasis appears 
to be upon the fact that vocational guidance in public education is not a simple 
problem of analysis and placement, but involves consideration throughout the 
child’s school life of the problem of future employment. According to a pre- 
liminary investigation recently made by the Bureau of Education, about a 
hundred public high schools, representing some 40 cities, had definitely organ- 
ized, conscious plans of vocational guidance in 1914, through vocation bureaus, 
consultation committees, vocation analysts, trial vocational courses, systematic 
visits to industrial plants, or regular courses in vocations. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association, growing out of the national conferences on 
vocational guidance which had been held since 1910, was formally organized 
during the year. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


The example of Germany has been held before the eyes of Ameri- 
can school people as the model of success in industrial education. 
Not infrequently the descriptions which are given of the German 
trade schools are full of errors and altogether superficial. Professor 
Roman has cleared up many matters in his book.t He shows in a 
very interesting way how the trade school grew up in Germany, 
usually out of the Sunday school. He shows further the character 
of the present organization of these schools and their problems. 
Especially should it be noted that the dual school organization of 
Prussia is not universal and that the problem of religious instruction 
is one of the lively motives in keeping apart the two kinds of school 
for the common people. 

It is not appropriate in a brief review to go into the details of 
description supplied by the book. 

The second part of the volume reviews American experiments 
in industrial and commercial education and presents many interest- 
ing contrasts and comparisons with the schools of Germany. 

The book will serve as a handbook for all who are interested in 
the problems of vocational education. It is more comprehensive 
than any other book in English on the German industrial schools 
and supplements Farrington’s book on the commercial schools. 


The Russell Sage Foundation has put the schools of this country 
under new obligation by the publication of Dr. Ayres’ measuring 
scale in spelling.2 We note in passing that the Foundation has 
adopted a new form in which it will hereafter issue its studies. This 
is much more compact than the earlier pamphlet form and will be 
welcomed by librarians and book users as a much more convenient 
form to handle and keep on the book shelf. 

t The Industrial and Commercial Schools of the United States and Germany. By 
Frederick William Roman. New York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. 382. ‘ 

2A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. By Leonard P. Ayres. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. Pp. 58. . 
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As to the contents of the book, it may be said in a word that 
Dr. Ayres has ferreted out the thousand words in most common use 
in the everyday world and has by numerous tests arranged these in 
the order of increasing difficulty, marking off the points at which 
successive grades are found to miss different percentages of each list. 
The book will be the basis of spelling teaching in every school sys- 
tem. The method of setting up a scale is also most significant. 
There is no statistical elaboration of opinion at the bottom of this 
classification, but a systematic series of experiments with school 
children. The book is one which will be welcomed by practical 
teachers and by students of scientific methods. 


The most extensive study which has ever been made of a state 
system of normal schools is reported in a thick volume of 653 pages 
issued by the State Board of Public Affairs of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. This report’ contains a great deal of material which was col- 
lected from all of the normal schools of the state. The material is 
of various types. Much of it is the personal views of presidents.or 
other officers on matters which were covered by series of questions. 
There are maps showing the sections of the state from which stu- 
dents come and maps showing the distribution of graduates. There 
are reports of recitations heard in the various normal schools, in 
some cases stenographic reports. The courses of study, the train- 
ing of teachers and distribution of their work, the organization of 
the normal school and of the practice school are among the impor- 
tant topics discussed. 

The report describes the survey as a co-operative undertaking. 
The director of the survey was Mr. A. N. Farmer, who almost im- 
mediately after the completion of the report was employed by the 
State Normal School Board as a kind of general over-president of 
the whole system of the state. 

The report contains a great mass of material. Scarcely anyone 
but the technical student of educational administration will read 
it through. The tables in the appendix and the maps and earlier 

* Conditions and Needs of Wisconsin’s Normal Schools. Report of Co-operative 


Survey by A. N. Farmer. Issued by the State Board of Public Affairs. State Printer, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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chapters will be consulted by anyone who wishes to get at details. 
The impression grows on one, however, as he tries to use the mate- 
rial, that there is very little organization and generalization. The 
very richness of the material is baffling. 

It will be impossible to give in these pages an adequate account 
of all the facts covered. We shall have to be content to select 
here and there recommendations and statements of needs. Before 
turning to these extracts, however, it is appropriate to comment on 
the great need of intelligent general discussion of the problems of 
normal schools. These institutions have long been isolated from 
other higher institutions of learning, and there has not been such 
insistent demand made upon them that they organize themselves 
uniformly as there has been in the case of colleges and high schools. 
It is to be hoped that the Wisconsin survey marks the opening of a 
period of vigorous study of normal-school problems. 

Significant comments may be quoted as follows: 


Except in a few isolated instances, the normal schools have regarded their 
duty to the state as solely that of training a sufficient number of graduates to 
supply the demand of the state public-school system for teachers. 

The experience and ability of normal-school instructors are now capitalized 
in helping the graduates already at work by inspection of their schools, and by 
helpful suggestion to the teachers through meetings, conferences, bureau 
correspondence, and preparation of bulletins. 

Such field and extension work is not alone beneficial to the schools and 
teachers. It is of greatest benefit to the faculty members engaged in such 
work. It brings them into close and sympathetic relationship with public- 
school needs and problems. Effective work for the normal schools is impos- 
sible when the teaching force is unacquainted with actual school conditions. 

The normal schools may be made centers radiating educational help to 
their territory. In two schools a beginning has been made. Otherwise little 
or nothing has been accomplished. 


Each school works independently and frequently spends much time and 
effort upon problems which have been or are being successfully solved in other 
schools. 

The following are given by way of illustration. Many others could be 
cited: 

a) In one school there is in operation a system of field training in agricul- 
ture in connection with classroom work. The results are remarkable. The 
same plan could be adopted by other schools in similar lines of work; yet this 
work is hardly known to them. 
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b) In another school the results in teaching primary reading are rarely 
equaled anywhere. In some. schools this same grade of work is exceedingly 
poor, yet there has been no plan by which the other schools — get the help 
they so much need. 


Size and numbers have become an end in too many normal schools. 
Almost anyone is welcomed as a student, however poorly equipped. Once 
enrolled, instructors are often reprimanded if students who have shown them- 
selves incompetent are failed, because students who have failed are likely to 
become discouraged and leave. 

In four schools at least half of the instructors stated that standards of 
work had been materially lowered by the ‘“‘craze for numbers.” To this they 
attributed much of the poor preparation and extreme youth of students 
enrolled in the five-year and the rural-school courses. An analysis of the ages 
of 1,515 students who entered in September, 1913, shows that 189, or one- 
eighth, were 15 years old or less. Of these 21 were 13 or less, 75 were 14, and 
93 were 15 years old. The opening of other normal schools is likely to result 
in greater competition than there is at present. 


Many courses were offered, not because they fitted students for their 
future work as teachers, but because certain subjects were required for univer- 
sity entrance or for advanced credit. This is notably true of the courses in 
foreign languages. 

The question is whether a normal school should weaken its teacher-training 

‘courses for the sake of gaining advanced credit for the relatively few graduates 
who later go to the higher institutions. At the present time the normal schools 
are seeking relief. They desire to be relieved from the necessity of giving 
courses which have nothing to do with preparing students to teach. The 
whole question is now pending. Until normal schools are free to formulate 
courses without reference to requirements of higher institutions of learning, 
they will be greatly handicapped in their work. It is the contention of the 
normal schools that two years’ work beyond the high school, given by them for 
the purpose of training students to teach, should be recognized as an equivalent 
of two years of work in the colleges. 

In seven out of eight normal schools this course has shown little increase 
since its establishment. In three of them it has already been discontinued. 


Many faculty members of the normal schools of Wisconsin report that 
they have little incentive to do their best work in teaching. They are given 
slight encouragement to interest themselves in the study and solution of press- 
ing educational problems. 

The general attitude of faculty members, especially those who have been 
in the system for some years, is that of indifference. They point out that 
recognition and promotion depend almost entirely upon the personal relations 
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existing between instructors and presidents and that merit as shown by results 
accomplished has little to do with advancement. Many say that when they 
first came into the system they were ambitious to grow, not only by improving 
their own classroom work, but by taking an active interest in the educational 
progress of the state. They further add that attempts to do outside work even 
in the communities where they live were looked upon with disfavor; and 
gradually they settled down to the dull routine of their daily work. 


The Carnegie Foundation has devoted itself up to this time to 
problems of higher education. In canvassing the various profes- 
sional schools, however, the Foundation has finally come in contact 
with elementary education. The training of teachers is the special 
problem upon which the attention of the Foundation has been 
focused and President Pritchett’s comments on this problem are 
significant.‘ He writes as follows: 


The training of teachers in some form constitutes the capital factor in the 
success of what is financially and socially the major undertaking of every com- 
munity. It is a problem of enormous bulk. At the same time it differs from 
the same problem in such professional fields as law, medicine, and engineering 
in that among elementary- and secondary-school teachers professional con- 
sciousness is nearly lacking. No organized group of teachers speaks, plans, 
or labors authoritatively for the profession as a whole. Such state or national 
associations as exist are huge, vaguely constituted aggregates, wholly lacking 
in definition of aim and membership. Under such conditions the real problems 
of the teacher cannot focus sharply and be clearly understood by the teachers 
themselves in their collective capacity. 

This lack of professional consciousness is due undoubtedly to the meager 
training usually required, as well as to the casual and temporary nature of the 
employment under the conditions prevailing in America. All of these elements 
unite to place the teacher in marked dependence upon local provision and cir- 
cumstance; individual initiative is discounted, and reliance is placed upon a 
more or less readily regulated “‘supply”’ of passive-minded instructors. 

It is this localized character of the task of preparing teachers that has _ 
finally determined the form of the contribution which the Foundation hopes 
to make to this subject. Little by little the states of the nation are realizing 
the oneness of the educational undertaking which faces them, and are dis- 
covering that they can expect to cope successfully with it only by creating a 
skilful and mobile central educational authority to operate and control the 
entire undertaking. Of this great single educational enterprise in each state, 
the portion that is most vital, that overtops all else in its decisive importance, 


*The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Ninth Annual 
Report of the President and of the Treasurer. 1914. Pp. 154. 
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is that of selecting and training teachers. The solution of the state’s problem 
as a whole is measured largely by the solution of this portion of the problem. 
It is emphatically a state task today, and will doubtless permanently remain so. 

It would seem most helpful, therefore, for the Foundation to approach the 
question from a standpoint as nearly as possible identical with that of the state 
itself. If it can succeed in a few states, or in one state, in appreciably illuminat- 
ing the situation in its legislative, administrative, and institutional aspects, the 
results should prove of value not only for the particular state concerned, but 
by analogy for all states possessing similar conditions. 

The indirect consequences of the investigation on which the 
Foundation has entered ought to be far-reaching in importance. 
There ought to be a vivid arousal of the self-consciousness of normal 
schools and of the teaching profession in general. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati has undertaken to 
make a general industrial survey of that city. The first outcome of 
this survey is a monograph of 141 pages" on the printing trades. It 
contains a detailed description of the trades, of the conditions exist- 
ing in the different printing establishments, and of the different 
methods of educating printers. It contains also a summary of the 
courses in printing and allied trades in Cincinnati schools and in the 
schools of several other large cities, together with recommendations 
as to the future education of printers. 

The survey was conducted by means of questionnaires and by 
personal interviews. The questionnaires to the employers bore 
inquiries like the following: ‘What occupations in your shop 
involve peculiarly unhealthy conditions?’ ‘What occupations 
narrow and restrict mental and manual development?” ‘Does 
the worker receive any instruction or training in your establishment 
more than what he can pick up on the job ?”’ 

The questionnaires to the employees contained the following and 
many similar queries: ‘‘ How many years in the printing business ?”’ 
“Age at which you began to learn the trade. Age at which you 
believe beginners should begin. Why?” ‘At what age did you 
leave school ?”’ ‘What grade did you reach ?” 

t Industrial Survey of Cincinnati, Vocational Section: Printing Trades. Published 


by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. Review supplied by Superintendent 
Howard C. Storm. 
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Here are a few sample questions from the questionnaire sent out 
to the schools outside of Cincinnati: “‘How much time per week 
do students give to printing?” ‘If academic work is given, what 
is the influence of the work in printing on academic work ?”” “What 
is the attitude of the local union toward the school ?” 

The scope and nature of the information supplied are further 
indicated by the following headings: ‘‘Number of Workers Re- 
quired Each Year in Various Occupations of the Allied Printing 
Trades of Cincinnati,” “‘ Description of Occupations,” ‘‘ Vocational 
and Pre-vocational Education in Cincinnati Public Schools,” 
“Rules of the Cincinnati Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 11 in 
Regard to Apprentices,” “Partial List of Cities in Which Printing 
Is Taught in the Public Schools.” 

The committee encountered some difficulty in getting informa- 
tion from as many of the employees and employers as it desired. 
There are about three thousand employees in printing and allied 
trades in Cincinnati and returns were received from only 234. This 
is less than 8 per cent. One reason for this failure to secure com- 
plete returns was the lack of co-operation of local unions and of 
workmen in union shops. The scope of information from employers 
was more satisfactory. From 219 selected firms, 62 “fairly com- 
plete’”’ reports were received. This is a much larger proportion 
than is usually covered by surveys of this nature. 

The committee gives a summary of recommendations and a 
résumé of principal findings on the first five pages of the report. 
Some of the interesting items are as follows: ‘Establish a half-time 
co-operative high-school course for beginners in the printing indus- 


try when there is a demand for it.” “Organize the public school 
for co-operation with the shop.” “On the whole, the printing 
industry offers good opportunity for the boy who wants to learn a 
trade and is adapted for this work.”’ ‘There is but little organized 


effort by employees to see that beginners are properly instructed.”’ 
“The shop is failing in its duty toward the beginner.” ‘‘ Nothing 
less than completion of the eighth grade of the elementary school 
will suffice for success in the printing trades.”” “A system of voca- 
tional guidance which embodies economic and ethical instruction 
of such a nature as to inspire the boy with correct ideals concerning 
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his relation to the job would be welcomed by the employers and 
would be of undoubted value to the boy himself.” ‘There has 
appeared no worthy argument in favor of a trade school which is 
supposed to turn out skilled workmen.” 


Arithmetic is in process of change. The formal abstract work 
which a generation ago was thought of so highly is passing out. The 
very words “formal” and ‘‘abstract” are accepted as terms of 
criticism. What is to happen is hard to predict. There are those 
who would reduce arithmetic to its lowest limits or abandon it 
altogether. Others would readjust the material, cutting out the 
more abstract and formal parts. It is to be noticed that most of 
the assaults on arithmetic are able to show in detail possibilities of 
revision in the early stages of instruction in the subject. Primary 
arithmetic can be stripped of some of its abstractness and some of 
its formalism. 

Two books that make the attempt to be more concrete than 
usual’ exemplify two different directions in which the experiment 
may move. Miss Alexander has introduced pictures of familiar 
objects and has outlined many play exercises which are very attract- 
ive. After introducing these concrete exercises the formal tables 
and combinations are gradually worked in. Mr. Colwell has given 
less of the play spirit to his exercises. The concreteness of his 
problems is derived from the constructions through which he carries 
the pupil. He uses space relations liberally in developing number 
ideas. 

It is clear as one goes through these books that the abstractness 
and the formalism of arithmetic do not disappear. The use of 
numbers is in the long run economical and effective just because 
numbers are abstract and serve to shorten processes of thought. 
The introduction to number should be made concrete and these 
books are distinct contributions in this respect. In the further 
study the pupil should be led to abstract. Both books recognize 
this demand in a very practical way. 


tThe Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic. By Georgia Alexander. Edited by John 
Dewey. New York and Chicago: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1914. Pp. 300. 

Illustrated Arithmetic on a Constructive Basis. By Lewis W. Colwell. Chicago: 
H. M. Dixon & Co. Pp. 203. 
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The following quotations from Mr. Colwell’s introduction show 
the character of his work: 


Because the writer believes that more can be done than usually is done 
toward preparing pupils for appreciation of mathematical truths, he has been 
persuaded to indicate in the following exercises some of the activities in putting 
and placing, in shaping and ordering, in creating and conceiving, in handling 
and visualizing, by which the growing sense for quantity, common, in some 
degree, to every human being, may be cultivated and improved. 

Paper-folding and paper-cutting exercises, building, ruling, separating, 
joining, estimating, measuring, and counting may be combined in the produc- 
tion of ideas of quantity. Such ideas are embodied in representative imagery 
possessing shape and size as well as relations of shape and size. That knowl- 
edge of number which is derived from counting separate individuals as it is 
usually developed to introduce beginners to arithmetic is altogether insufficient 
for all except those favored pupils who are born with the number instinct. 
But lines, rectangles, cubes, and oblong solids may be freely handled, divided, 
and assembled so as to exhibit the primary number values in clear and adequate 
form and in a refreshing variety of ways. It is hoped that the occupations 
which are here suggested shall but open the way to a fruitful but little fre- 
quented field. 

The most elementary computing depends upon the possession of certain 
number habits or reactions, which are so well recognized by educators generally 
that they have been gathered into tables, and upon these tables much attention 
has been concentrated. Here there is danger that, in our eagerness to teach 
these very necessary forms, we shall overlook the substance that they only 
signify. It is highly important that work with figures and the drills upon 
those figure associations that are known as the addition table, the multiplica- 
tion table, etc., shall not be begun until they have been needed by the pupil, 
furnished by the teacher, and used by both as a language to express what has 
been seen, felt, and adequately apprehended independent of figures. 


The following extracts from Miss Alexander’s preface will make 
clear her purposes: 


The fundamental feature of this series of texts is that every numerical idea 
is introduced by means of a concrete situation familiar to children and involving 
a problem that stimulates the exercise of thought. The situations chosen are 
such as appeal to the strongest instinct of childhood—the instinct for action. 
The appeal is always to the imagination and in many cases involves dramatiza- 
tion. The purpose is not to add an artificial interest to what otherwise might 
be uninteresting, but to lead the pupil to grasp the situation mentally before 
he begins to manipulate figures He must think before he figures, and his 
figuring, whether mental or written, is guided by an idea of why he is to figure 
and what he is to figure for. .... 
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Pains have been taken to avoid triviality in the selection of situations and 
to choose such as involve actual number relations. Arbitrarily to hitch num- 
bers to matters that are “interesting”? but not numerical is to fool children, 
instead of making them think.- Fortunately a wide variety of real experiences 
is available: familiar household occupations, simple shopping expeditions, the 
needs of the schoolroom, plant and animal life, games and play, personal 
associations. ‘The child’s literary life also furnishes material: Mother Goose 
for the little children, Aesop’s fables for the next older, finally, geography and 

The number ideas gained through this social introduction are not left to 
their own fate. Pains are taken to make them definite and permanent, and 
to secure skill in the use of number relations. Every concrete situation is 
followed by quick or “flash” practice in number as number. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that vivacity including definiteness of original appre- 
hension is an excellent substitute for a large number of later repetitions, the 
two being, indeed, in inverse ratio. In the early grades connection is made 
between the concrete situation and the pure number by means of constructive 
work with sticks or other individual counters, with group counters, and with 
designs upon squared paper. These are supplemented by numerous illustra- 
tions in the text itself. 

The written symbol accompanies the oral from the first. In the educa- 
tional movement away from merely mechanical and abstract work, written 
symbols have too frequently been banished for two or three years of school 
work. When the pupil has the idea, he has the right to the form which 
embodies it... ... 

The test of any knowledge is the power to use it in new situations. In 
this arithmetic after an idea has been introduced through a social situation and 
fixed through daily practice, it is applied to new social situations. 
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ENGLISH FOR PREVOCATIONAL Boys 


All agree that English is one of the essential subjects for pre- 
vocational classes, but there is little uniformity of opinion regard- 
ing the content of a course of study or the major and subordinate 
purposes which should determine the methods of teaching it. It is 
sometimes contended that so-called “business English,’’ consisting 
of business forms and shop correspondence, is of prime importance 
and should be made the central feature of the course. It is reasoned 
that these children may have but one or two years more of school 
work and that since they are backward and “‘anti-book”’ there is 
little or no hope of realizing the results for which English is usually 
taught. For many reasons this point of view is untenable and the 
teacher of English in a prevocational class should be governed by 
more vital considerations. It should be recalled that we are trying a 
to include in all prevocational work the fundamentals—the essen- i 
tials of the traditional school work to the fullest extent possible— y 
and that many of the children gain a new interest in school life 
and continue for three or four years beyond the compulsory school 
period. It will be well, therefore, to analyze carefully the pur- 
poses dominating the usual school courses in English, and to deter- 
mine the extent to which such purposes apply in the prevocational 
classes. 

In the first place, it should be recalled that English is the only 
school subject which is required in each of the twelve years of the 
traditional public-school system. With the exception of English, 
almost any subject given in the prevocational school may be con- 
ducted as an initial or introductory course; but not so with English. 
Here the fact must be recognized that the children come to the work 
with such prejudices and predilections as have been engendered by 
seven or eight years of schoolroom practice. So far as accomplish- 
ment is concerned, nothing can be taken for granted beyond the 
merest rudiments, yet it is fatal to conclude that the ordinary 
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primary or elementary methods may be employed. It is probable 
that prevocational children differ more widely in their ability and 
training in English than in any other school subject. 

As noted above, English is the one required twelve-year course. 
The makers of English courses have apparently decided just what 
should be accomplished in each of the twelve years on the suppo- 
sition that all pupils will complete the twelve grades. Therefore 
an analysis of the purposes of the full twelve-year course is perti- 
nent as a basis for determining what may be.attempted in the 
prevocational class. 


PURPOSES OF A FULL TWELVE-YEAR COURSE 


Reduced to their simplest forms these purposes seem to be as 
follows: 

To secure mere literacy—the mastery of the fundamental 
mechanics of reading. 

To develop power of expression by means of oral and written 
language. 

To impart knowledge about the structure and form of the 
language. 

To develop an appreciation for good literature. 

To give information about English and American authors and 
their works. 

Another purpose which is worthy of special comment is the 
development of the ability to “handle books,” as in research work 
and in the general use of the library—to get on ania and friendly 
terms with the printed page. 

It has generally been assumed, however, that this latter purpose, 
this ability to handle books, would result naturally and inevitably 
from the English work; that it was, in fact, an assured by-product, 
and that no special attention need be given to its cultivation. 

It may now be asked which of these purposes are possible of 
realization and peculiarly appropriate for the pupils in question. 

We may assume literacy, the mere ability to read, though the 
“‘near-illiterate”’ is a decided problem in prevocational work. The 
majority of the pupils can read and a small proportion can read 
excellently. 
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Assuming literacy, what has been described above as a by- 
product will be found to be the prime motive for prevocational 
English. In no other respect is the need of the children so great 
as for the ability to interpret the printed page as a vital message, 
and in no other way can their highest and permanent advancement 
be secured so certainly as by developing such ability. 

Technical grammar and history of literature should be excluded 
from our consideration except as they may be taken up with indi- 
vidual pupils where special interest has been developed. 

With the foregoing as a background the purposes of a course in 
English for a prevocational class may be restated as follows: 

The first purpose is to develop a genuine fondness for books of 
some kind and a desire to read as a means of recreation. 

The second purpose should be to bring to the pupils some 
realization of the dependence of the civilized world on books, not 
merely literary works, but informational works as well, and to 
show them that the ability to handle books will contribute to their 
own success, the purpose being to induce them to read for informa- 
tion. 

A third purpose is the development of the power of oral and 
written expression, through class discussions, descriptions, and oral 
reading, the latter by those only who can read well, and by means 
of transcriptions, and the written exercises required in the other 
subjects, including some work in spelling. 

A fourth purpose is the development of aesthetic appreciation, 
not of literature merely, but of any worthy and beautiful thing of 
which literary men and women have written and in which an 
initial interest has been aroused in the minds of the children. The 
major purpose is to develop idealism and a love of the beautiful, 
but care must be taken that the teacher does not substitute his 
own joy for that of the pupil. 

Stated still more briefly, prevocational English should have for 
its most important purpose the development of the reading habit, 
and the reading should have for its object recreation, information, 
and inspiration, with a valuable by-product in greater power of 
expression. Out of these various statements of purpose must be 
evolved the content and method of the course. 
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For obvious reasons it is impossible to outline a course of study 
in English for prevocational boys with the same definiteness, 
singleness of purpose, and inclusiveness as is possible in the case 
of science, civics, or history. For that reason the methods which 
have been found successful in accomplishing the several purposes 
as enumerated above will be considered separately and in direct 
relation to the particular purpose under discussion. It is evident 
that no single lesson can be carried out without combining two or 
more of the several purposes. That is to say, it will be impossible 
to develop reading for entertainment without at the same time 
increasing the pupil’s ability to read for information. A much 
clearer conception of the methods will be possible, however, if each 
purpose is examined independently. 

It is well to reflect, also, that the individual teacher must be 
guided in his practice by the conditions of his own school, and that 
these conditions must determine, to a great extent, which purpose 
shall be paramount and which shall be secondary and contributory. 
Where all conditions warrant, it will help materially to divide the 
class into two or three groups, according to ability in reading, in 
order that the methods may be more accurately adapted to each 
individual. 

In the following pages are presented suggestions regarding con- 
crete material and typical schoolroom practices, together with a 
discussion of the principles involved. 


THE NEAR-ILLITERATE 


As has been pointed out the near-illiterate is a problem in many 
prevocational classes. With such children the first weeks are of 
great importance and if the initial work is tactfully carried out the 
problem ceases to exist and the classification may be eliminated. 

Undoubtedly an initial impulse to read may be given in a variety 
of ways, depending upon the personality and natural interests of 
the teacher. The following is suggested because it can be carried 
out by anyone willing to do the work incident to collecting the 
material, and because it has been found by experiment to appeal 
to a large majority of the boys. 

First, material must be provided which will secure and develop 
genuine self-activity on the part of the pupil; secondly, it must be 
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extremely simple and straightforward; and thirdly, it must be 
conspicuously free from ‘‘childishness.”’ 

For the foregoing reasons “trade material”? has been used. 
Such material includes manufacturers’ catalogues, carefully selected 
advertisements, and some of the material in trade journals. One 
magazine, Popular Mechanics, is especially valuable. As illustra- 
tive of such material the following publications are suggested: 


David M aydole; Hammer Maker. Published by the David Maydole Ham- 
mer Company, Norwich, Chenango County, New York. This is taken directly 
from Parton’s Captains of Industry, but it can be had in this form for the asking 
and it always appeals to the boys. 

The Story of an Inland Sheet. Published by the Inland Galvanized Steel 
Company, office, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Educational Publications of the International Harvester Company. These 
are published by the Agricultural Extension Department of the company and 
can be secured at slight expense by addressing the department at the Harvester 
Building, Chicago. 

Some of the most helpful of these studies are ‘The Story of Bread,’”’ which 
correlates well with the work in history; ‘Engine Operator’s Guide,’ which 
is appropriate for the classes in shopwork; and “Trap the Fly,” which rein- 
forces some of the lessons in hygiene and sanitation. 

Logging by Steam. Published by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

The Illustrated London News. The only reading-matter is that which is 
found beneath the illustrations. It serves as an illustration of terse, descrip- 
tive English and helps in developing good oral expression as well as the reading 
habit. 

Popular Mechanics. This magazine is a universal favorite. It deals with 
live, current material, has excellent illustrations, and employs simple English 
and business and shop terms. It not only stimulates the boys to verbal 
expression but suggests construction in materials as well, including experimental 
work of great variety. 

Captains of Industry, by Parton. This, in common with all large books, 
makes slight appeal to the boys under discussion, but where the single chapters 
are printed in pamphlet form, as in the case of “‘ David Maydole,”’ mentioned 
above, they are extremely popular. Where the school operates a printshop, 
separate chapters which are appropriate for individual pupils or for a par- 
ticular community may be reproduced. 


In conclusion it may be said that these boys should have fre- 
quent opportunity to hear good reading. This will be discussed in 
another connection, but in passing it should be noted that experi- 
ence demonstrates that these very boys enjoy to the full, when 
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read by the teacher, such things as Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
John Fox, Jr.’s The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, and Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 


READING FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Reading has long been held in esteem as one of the highest forms 
of entertainment. It is relatively inexpensive and books are 
available today almost anywhere in the civilized world. When one 
reflects on these facts it is with some surprise that he recalls how 
little attention is given in the average school to the development 
of reading for enjoyment. It is probably because of the assump- 
tion that if the school develops literacy the enjoyment will naturally 
and inevitably follow. Unfortunately this assumption has far too 
little basis in fact. It should be recalled that many of these chil- 
dren come from homes in which books are used but little, in which 
case their chief contact with reading-material has been with school 
texts. While these are frequently interesting if read at will and 
for pleasure, the uses to which they have been put in the classes 
of which these children were members have given little pleasure 
and frequently have produced disinclination on the part of some 
pupils to have anything to do with books of any kind. To be sure, 
a few of the children are fond of books but others heartily dislike 
them. This attitude of dislike can be changed into one of fondness 
only by studying the individual tastes and interests of the several 
children, and by adapting the early reading to these individual 
tastes. 

The well-known librarian John Cotton Dana once said that in 
order to induce a community to read the best books it was first 
necessary to provide those which the people wanted and which they 
could read easily and quickly and then, gradually, to introduce the 
works they ought to have. The same is essentially true of the 
prevocational class. To develop the reading habit with these boys 
there should be unrestrained access to a large and varied assortment 
of books and magazines, some of which will certainly appeal to the 
boys, and a liberal amount of school time should be devoted to the 
silent perusal of them as a part of the regular work in English. 
The too common school practice of permitting the more rapid 
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workers to “read to themselves”’ on the completion of a given task 
ought to serve as an object-lesson of what should be provided for 
all prevocational pupils with great frequency and regularity. 

Such reading, of course, should be supervised and sympatheti- 
cally directed. Always holding that the “ joy”’ of the pupil is to be 
the first consideration at this point, the material may be improved 
as rapidly and as markedly as is consistent with the major purpose. 
In this way talks about books, in the course of personal conferences, 
will become a feature of the ‘required work,” and will be con- 
ducted in the time assigned to English. _ If it should be contended 
that such practice would be expensive in time and meager in 
results, the answer must be made that it is better to spend many 
hours this way with nothing but a “love of reading” as a result, 
than to spend the same amount of time in formal English work 
with little resulting power to use books and no inclination to con- 
sult them either for pleasure or for profit. We have been led to 
feel that, with these boys at least, this reading for pleasure can be 
carried over into the field of research reading and therefore that 
the love of reading may be the “beginning of wisdom.”’ It can be 
accomplished with certainty when the purpose to do so is clearly 
held and wisely followed. Three elements are absolutely necessary, 
however—varied reading-material, sympathy, and school time. 

To bring the discussion to a concrete basis it is necessary to 
visualize the personal element in the situation. We must picture 
the whole class of boys, not forgetting the type, sitting in a school- 
room for an hour, each reading silently from a different publication 
and upon a different subject. This is taking place in regular 
school time and as regular school work, yet it is varied, individual, 
and very largely self-directed. Occasionally a boy leaves his chair, 
goes to the book case, deposits the book he has been reading, and, 
after examining three or four, selects a new book or magazine and 
goes back to his place. It is surprising to find that there is so little 
waste of time, so little confusion, such eager beginning, and such 
reluctant ending of the hour. 

For the successful carrying out of such a plan certain features 
are necessary. In the first place, there must be a variety of mate- 
rial—variety as to subject-matter and as to the kind of publications. 
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There should be books, magazines, and daily papers. In addition 
to the trade material mentioned above, the following list is given. 
It is not intended to be all-inclusive but is suggestive of the variety 
and style of reading-material used in some prevocational classes. 


PARTIAL LIST OF READING-MATERIAL USED 
SHOWING VARIETY 


BOOKS 


Machine Shop Primer (Colvin and Stanley); Four Great American Inven- 
tors (Perry); Hygiene for the Worker (Tolman); How It Is Made (Williams); 
Romance of Mining (Williams); Woodworking for Beginners (Wheeler); Stories 
of Useful Inventions (Forman); Harper’s Electricity for Boys (Adams); With 
the Men Who Do Things (Bond); Home Experiments in Science (Sloane); The 
Boy Mechanic (Windsor); Letters and Lettering (F. C. Brown); The Land We 
Live In (Price); The Boy Craftsman (Hall); The Boys’ Book of Model Aero- 
planes (Collins); Wireless Telegraphy (Fortescue); All about Ships (Darling); 
Things a Boy Should Know about Wireless (St. John); Stories of Inventors 
(Doubleday); Heroes of Progress (Morris); American Inventions and Inventors 
(Mowry and Mowry); Historic Boyhoods (Holland); Stories of Industry 
(American Book Co.); Industries of To-day (Ginn & Co.); Geographical 
Readers (Carpenter); How the World Is Housed (Carpenter); How the World 
Is Fed (Carpenter); How the World Is Clothed (Carpenter); Great American 
Industries (Rocheleau); Story of Iron and Steel (Smith); The Community and 
the Citizen (Dunn); Handwork in Wood (Noyes); How to Install Electric Bells 
(Schneider); Story of My Life (Keller); Winning Their Way (Faris); Heroes 
of Every Day Life (Coe); Some Successful Americans (Towle); Men of Business 
(Stoddard); Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous (Bolton); The Young 
Forester (Grey); ‘Oxford Industrial Readers”: A Day with the Leather 
Workers; A Day in an Iron Mine; A Visit to a Cotton Mill; A Day in a Ship 
Yard; A Visit to a Coal Mine; A Visit to a Woolen Mill (all by Cooke); 
Treasure Island (Stevenson); The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come (John 
Fox, Jr.); Wild Animals I Have Known (Seaton); Boys of Old Monmouth 
(Tomlinson); The Minute Boys of New York (Otis); Left Behind, or Ten Days 
a Newsboy (Otis); The. Boy Sailors of 1812 (Tomlinson); Wolf, the Storm 
Leader (Caldwell); Captain of the Crew (Barbour); Call of the Wild (London); 
Bob, Son of Battle (Olivant); Stories for Boys (Davis); Adventures Afloat and 
Ashore (Birdsall); The Cruise of the Ghost (Allen); The Life Savers (Otis); 
A New Robinson Crusoe (Alden); Lost in the Jungle (Chaillu); Stories from the 
Arabian Nights (Eliot); also books by Gulick and by Ritchie referred to on 
p. 307, February number of this Journal. 
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MAGAZINES 


Popular Mechanics; Illustrated London News; Harper’s Weekly; Youth’s 
Companion; Country Gentleman; Geographical Magazine; Child Labor Bulle- 
tins: ‘Stories of Child Labor,” Bulletin, August, 1913: (1) ‘Mr. Coal’s Story”’; 
(2) “The Story of My Cotton Dress”; (3) ‘‘The Story of a Medicine Bottle”’; 
Bulletin, August, 1914: ‘‘Little Comrades Who Toil.” 


TRADE MATERIAL 


Disston Crucible, “The Saw in History,’’ February-August, 1912 (Henry 
Disston & Sons); The Little Red School House (Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City); Apprenticeship Bulletins (Boston School of Printing); Winnipeg 
Business Men’s Talks; Milk Bulletin (Chicago Medical Society Milk Com- 
mission); Bulletin on Food (No. 21) (Illinois State Food Commission); Our 
Tubercular Children (Vol. I, No. 10) (Children’s National Tuberculosis Society, 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago); Educational Publications on the Care of 
the Teeth (Colgate & Co., New York); How to Run a Lathe (South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Indiana); The Forging of an Auger Bit (Greenlee Bros. & 
Co., Rockford, Illinois) ; Publications (Safety First) (Council of Safety, Chicago, 
Illinois): (1) Health and Safety (Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island); (2) The Employee and Accident Prevention (Travelers’ 
Insurance Co.); (3) Foremen and Accident Insurance (Travelers’ Insurance 
Co.); Publications on Health and Hygiene (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.); 
File Philosophy (Nicholson File Co.); Electrician and Mechanic (Sampson 
Publishing Co.). 


Second in importance only to the variety of reading-matter is 
its accessibility. The usual plan of supplying “supplementary 
readers”’ from the principal’s office, one for each boy, and all alike, 
will not serve here. Neither will it do to try to anticipate the 
needs of the hour by having the pupils secure their reading- 
material from the library in advance. This will come in time, 
and rapidly, but at the outset the books must be ready at hand in 
the room. Additions or substitutions should be made from time 
to time. 

The method of distributing the books affords opportunity for 
still further vitalizing the work. It should include the liberty of 
selection, the right of conference with the teacher, and the develop- 
ment of a simple library system. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the liberty given 
the pupils to select their own reading-material. Of course, through 
conferences with the teacher the reading is guided, directed, and 
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supervised, but the pupil still selects his books from day to day. 
By this very process he is enabled to examine, and so become 
somewhat acquainted with, a much larger number of books than 
under any other plan. He is led to appreciate the great variety 
of uses to which the printed page is put and so learns to discriminate 
in his reading. If the boy learns how to read a newspaper he has 
acquired that which will be of considerable value to him throughout 
his life. 

An excellent device is to have the class work up a card catalogue 
with notations on each card by the different pupils who have read 
the book. In addition to this a slip fastened in the book may con- 
tain the names of the pupils who have read it, together with some 
brief comment by each reader. Also, from time to time, especially 
after the course is well under way, there may be brief reviews of 
certain publications, presented either orally or in writing. By 
means of these reviews and through personal conferences will be 
found ample means of securing as much reaction on the part of 
the children as should be required in this phase of the course in 
English. It must be reiterated that enjoyment of the reading 
process is of infinitely greater importance than any other feature 
in the peculiar problem with which we are dealing. Where the 
prevocational work is likely to cover two or more years, we believe 
that it is profitable to devote the first third of the time almost 
exclusively to this process of establishing friendly relations with 
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[To be concluded] 
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GERTRUDE EARHART 
Grammar Grade Supervisor 


AND 
JENNIE SMALL 
Primary Supervisor, Boise Public Schools, Boise, Idaho 


During a period covering the last six years an investigation and 
an experiment in the improvement of English usage and the 
mechanics of English have been carried on in the Boise elementary: 
schools in an effort to define our situation and to find a more exact 
means of measuring and a more satisfactory method of improving it. 


AN INVESTIGATION IN ENGLISH USAGE 


In an attempt to get an effective method of dealing with the 
common errors in English speech the teachers in the elementary 
school were asked to observe with care for a given period the mis- 
takes in the use of English which their pupils made in conversations 
on the playground, in the schoolroom, and in recitation. The 
teachers then listed these errors and reported. 

The lists of this first report were collated and classified. When 
they had been classified the fact which stood out most clearly was 
that the multitudinous errors in speech are due to the frequent 
repetition of a few incorrect forms. Practically all the errors 
reported could be classified under six heads, namely, verb errors, 
double negatives, mispronunciations, misuse of pronouns, adverb 
errors, and colloquialisms. Mispronunciations in this classifica- 
tion include those which may properly be called language errors, 
as “jist” for “just,” “git” for “get,” “ketch” for ‘‘catch,” and 
others of a like nature, and does not include mispronunciations due 
to unfamiliarity with a word. In this effort there was no attempt 
to deal with the fine points, the niceties of speech. Only the gross 
and glaring crudities of English were considered. 
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watch for errors on these points for a given time and report again. 
This second report specified the errors noted under each head of 
the outline and recorded also the comparative frequency of occur- 
rence. When these reports were collected and tabulated it was 
possible to tell what our situation was. No scientific exactness 
can be claimed for the results obtained in this way. Yet, though 
there was not scientific accuracy in obtaining the data, there is 


. Verbs: 


. Double negatives. 
. Pronunciations—“‘just,” ‘‘get,” final g, “for,” “asked,” “February,” 


. Pronouns: 


. Adverbs: 


. Colloquialisms, provincialisms: 
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In detail, this classification was as follows: 


a) Past and perfect participle confused. 

b) Misuse of ‘‘had”’ and “got,” use of “ain’t.” 

c) Agreement with subject in number; e.g., ‘““He don’t.” 
d) Sequence of tenses. 

e) Uses of “shall” and “will.” 

f) Use of “and” with infinitive; e.g., “try and go.” 


“height.” 


(1) In compound subject. 

(2) Object of preposition or verb. 

(3) After copula. 

(4) In compounds; e.g., ‘‘theirselves.”’ 
b) Pronoun used for adjective; e.g., “them books.” 
c) In double subject; e.g., ‘‘John he did the work.” 
d) Indefinite reference. 


a) Case forms: je 


a) Use of adjective for adverb. 
b) ‘This here,”’ ‘‘that there,” etc. 


“Lots” for many or much; “‘mad”’ for angry; “learn” for teach; “get” 


with infinitive, as, ‘get to go”; “like” as a conjunction, as “He felt like 
g g J 
he could do it’”’; introductory “well,” “why,” “now,” “so.” 


This outline was given to the teachers and they were asked to 


such a uniformity of results in the reports as to justify certain 
conclusions. 


Table I shows the percentages of errors in each grade that are 


due to each of the six classes of mistakes. Of the total errors 
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reported from the eight grades 40.1 per cent are verb errors, 3.4 
per cent are double negatives; mispronunciations cause 20.4 per 
cent, the misuse of pronouns 17.2 per cent, adverb errors 5.8 per 
cent, and colloquialisms 12.9 per cent. According to these totals 
over 60 per cent of the errors are due to misuse of verbs and mis- 


pronunciations. 
TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF ERRORS 


Grades 8 |Total 
4. Misuse of pronouns ............... 118.8/17.1|16. 8/17. 
.| 4.7| 5.8| 6.1] 6.4] 5.2] 5.8] 6.9] 5.8 


The most disconcerting feature of the table is disclosed by a 
consideration of the percentages by grades. Verbs cause the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total errors: first grade 49.5, second 
grade 48.1, third grade 32.8, fourth grade 34.0, fifth grade 4o.9, 
sixth grade 43.7, seventh grade 37.0, and eighth grade 36.6. 
Mispronunciations for the eight grades in order run as follows: 
16.0, 18.1, 21.8, 22.5, 16.6, 21.6, 24.7, 17.3. The percentages 
for misuse of pronouns for the grades in order are 18.8, 17.1, 16.8, 
17.2, 19.3, 14.9, 14.9, 18.3. On these last two the records for the 
first and eighth grades are nearly the same with but slight variation 
in the grades between. Double negatives run with even less varia- 
tion as follows: 3.6, 3.3, 3.2, 3-2, 3-7) 3-3) 3-2, 2.9. The total 
variation there is only eight-tenths of a per cent. The first grade 
records 3.6, the seventh 3.2, but the eighth drops to 2.9. On 
adverb errors the evidence is nearly the same, but the eighth-grade 
percentage of error is higher than that of the first or second grade. 
This may be due in part to greater exactness of the eighth-grade 
teachers in scoring, their teaching of technical grammar making 
them keener to note this point, and in part to the fact that 
the upper-grade pupils use more modifying elements in their sen- 
tences than the younger children and consequently have more fre- 
quent opportunity for error. On colloquialisms the record of an 
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increasing percentage of error in the higher grades is due to more 
exacting standards on the part of upper-grade teachers in noting 
these errors. The primary grades recorded chiefly the use of “lots” 
for “many,” ‘‘mad”’ for “‘angry,” ‘“‘learn”’ for “teach,” some pro- 
vincial perfect tense forms, and the use of unnecessary introductory 
words, as “‘ well,” “why,” ‘‘now,” “‘so.” The higher grades record 
a much greater variety of errors, as ‘“‘in’’ for ‘‘into,” “between” 
for “among,” ‘‘without” for “unless,” to” for ‘‘intend to,” 
“took and,” “went and,” “kind of,” “what for” instead of “‘ why,” 
“‘ouess”’ for “think,” ‘‘can”’ for “‘may”’; use of superlative for com- 
parative degree, “at” as in “‘ Where is it at ?” “in” as in “Do you 
want in?” Yet these expressions are not restricted in their use 
to the grammar grades. 

The first period of observation disclosed the fact that the great . 
mass of English errors fall readily into six classes. The tabulation 
of the results of the second period of observation showed that the 
percentage of error due to these causes was relatively constant or 
increased slightly through the grades. 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF VERB ERRORS 


Grades 2 | 3 6 7 | 8 Total 
1. Past perfect participle............ |s2.8147.3 45 |48.3|44. 7148.3 59.647.3 48.8 
2. Use of ‘‘ain’t’”’ and misuse of ‘‘had”’ | | | | 
22.2/18.8) 21 |22.9 22. 4/19.8 15.8 18.9 20.4 
3. Lack of agreement with subject in | | 
4. Sequence of tenses... 26) 328 4.0 2.6 
5. Misuse of “shall” and “‘will”....... 2.8] 6.9, 3 | 4.6) 7.9] 6.6] 7.0) 6.7] 5.4 
6. Use of “and” with infinitive for 8 | 4.6) 5.2] 5.5 3.5| 8.1) 5.7 
7. 7.412.8) 9 | 9.2) 6.6) 7.7 9.4) 8.6 


Verb errors, causing 40.1 per cent of the total errors reported, 
were further tabulated. Table II shows the distribution of verb 
errors in the seven classes of errors reported. Of the total of verb 
errors almost 50 per cent—48.8 per cent—are due to confusion of 
past and perfect participle forms, and this percentage is compara- 
tively constant throughout the grades. To this 50 per cent of verb 
errors may be added 20 per cent, again relatively uniform through- 
out the grades, due to the use of ‘‘ain’t”’ and the misuse of “had” 
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as in ‘‘had ought,” and of “got” as in ‘‘have got.” This makes 
70 per cent of the verb errors or almost 30 per cent of the total 
errors heard from our pupils due to confusion of past and perfect 
participle forms, the use of “‘ain’t,” and the misuse of ‘‘had”’ and 
“got.” Lack of agreement with the subject in number totals 8.2 
per cent of the verb errors, and colloquialisms in the use of verbs, 
as “‘get to go,” ‘“‘try and see” for ‘‘try to see,” etc., total 8.6 per 
cent. 

The report from each teacher showed the score on the verbs 
she heard misused. On combining these reports it was found that 
a very few verbs cause the majority of the errors. Each verb 
reported by a number of the teachers was scored separately and all 
others were combined. This tabulation showed that thirteen verbs 
cause 85.1 per cent of all the errors in past tense and perfect par- 
ticiples reported, and of these thirteen, four verbs, ‘“‘see,’’ “do,” 
“come,” “go,” caused 51.8 per cent of the errors. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF Errors IN Past TENSE AND PERFECT PARTICIPLES CLASSIFIED 


Grades | 

I 2 | 3 | es. 7 
14.0 | 14.6 | 22.2 | 21.4 | 17.6 | 15.9 | 14.7 | 14.2 | 16.8 
12.2 | 8.31 76.60] 8:8) 9.1] 8.8] 5.97 | 10.3 
82.5 8.8 | 13.6] 8.8 8.6 | 10.0 
7.0| 2.2] 9.5] 6.8} | o | 5.0 
5.2) 226) | 2.9} © | | 2.0 
| 70] 2.4] 7a] 8.8) | 29) | 
3:5] 6.3] 2.4] 03] 2:9] 0 | 4:4 
| .o| 2.2 2.4| 8.8] 2.9 | 
5|14.5| 6.6] 9.5| © | 2.3 | 32.3 | 25.7 | 14.4 


All others........ | 24. 
| 


Thus far in our attempt we had only defined our situation. Up 
to this time the task of correcting English had seemed huge and 
indefinable, there seemed so many errors, and each pupil had his 
own list of difficulties. He did not know just what they were and 
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the teacher did not know. Maybe he did not know of a single 
error he was making, maybe the teacher could mention several as 
belonging to a given pupil, and maybe she could only say that she 
heard such and such errors in her room but that she felt there were 
many others. Yet, by this tabulation, the great majority of the 
errors fell easily into six classes. 

Before proceeding to remedies for the situation it was daceaaiie 
to get a record of individual status with regard to these points in 
order to measure progress. To get a record on all these points 
would not be impossible but it would take much time to secure it. 
It was therefore decided to obtain the standing of the pupils on a 
part of the points only. For the first four grades the pupils were . 
scored on their use of the verbs “‘see,” ‘‘come,” “do,” and “‘go,” 
and the next four grades, in addition to these, were scored on the 
use of ‘‘ain’t,”’ the misuse of ‘‘had”’ and ‘‘got,” double negatives, 
mispronunciations, misuse of pronouns and adverbs. Each teacher 
prepared a card bearing the names of her pupils down the left hand 
side followed by columns labeled with the various errors. The 
teacher then tried by a conversation with the individual, carried 
on in a rather free and easy, unstilted fashion, on the playground 
or in study period, to get each pupil’s record on these points for 
five uses of the point she was scoring. The teacher’s attempt was 
to get the record without the pupil suspecting her aim. These 
records were completed comparatively early in the second year’s 
work on English usage. Upon the completion of the records the 
teacher conferred with the individual over his status and the pupil 
then knew for the first time just how frequently he was prone to 
make certain mistakes and he could the more intelligently correct 
himself. Varying exercises for drill on correct forms were devised 
and used throughout the year, and the pupils were encouraged in 
every way to greater alertness in eliminating their own mistakes 
on the points scored and on others. 

In June the pupils were tested a second time according to the 
former plan, and a very striking improvement was indicated. But 
there were several factors which operated to make the figures 
unreliable as an exact measure of progress. In the first place, it 
was impossible to obtain the second record without the pupils 
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realizing the purpose; hence they were careful in the expressions 
used. At the close of the first semester most of the classes passed 
to a different teacher; the conditions of giving the second test 
probably varied, therefore, from the first one to some extent. 
Some few teachers obtained their second record by means of written 
work. As written work is more studied than oral, such records 
were unsatisfactory. Despite these factors which tended to make 
the figures an inexact measure of progress, the evidences of marked 
gains were indisputable. 

Subsequent work has followed substantially the plan used in 
the first two years and the definite field of attack has rendered the 
corrective work more intelligent and more effective than formerly. 


THE MECHANICS OF ENGLISH 


In the past five years there has been developed a plan for 
measuring the success of the teaching of formal English. In the 
first two years of this period each teacher’s program provided for 
five English lessons each week. This term included story-telling, 
dramatization, correction of errors in English usage, above the 
third grade a written lesson each week with correction of errors, 
and the teaching of the points outlined: 


ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE 


First GRADE— I. Capitals. 1. Beginning of sentence. 
2. Proper names. 
II. Punctuation. 1. Period at end of sentence. 


SECOND GRADE— I. Capitals. 1. Beginning of sentences. 

2. Proper names. 

1. Period at end of sentence. 

2. Question mark. (Teacher to give 


correct form when required.) 


II. Punctuation. 


THIRD GRADE— I. Capitals. 1. Names of days and months. 
2. Abbreviations of names of days and 
months. 
3. Names of persons and places. 
Il. Punctuation. 1. Question mark. 
2. Period. 
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FourtH GRADE— a. 


FirtH GRADE— 


GRADE— 


SEVENTH GRADE— 


EIGHTH GRADE— i; 
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Initials. 

. Direct quotations. 

. Names of Deity and Bible. 

. Every line of poetry. 

. Exclamation point. 

. Quotation marks and comma in di- 
rect quotations. 

3. Comma after name of person ad- 

dressed. 

4. Apostrophe to denote possession. 

(Teacher to distinguish between 

singular and plural form when oc- 

casion requires.) 


Capitals. 


Punctuation. 


bo HP WD 


. Heading of papers. 
. Paragraph and margin. 
. Friendship letters. 


Punctuation. 1. Comma in a series. 
2. Apostrophe in contractions, in pos- 
sessive, singular and plural. 
3. Hyphen in word separated at end 
of line. 


. Paragraph, margin. 
. Simple business letters, order for papers, etc. 


Punctuation. 1. Comma in appositive expressions 
and interjected expressions. 


. Business letters. 

. Longer orders. 

. Applications for positions. 
. Answers to advertisements. 


Invitations and answers. 


Simple compositions, maximum of one page, for test- 
ing command oi language, and correct use of punc- 
tuation marks. 


At the end of this period an exercise formulated by the head of 
the English department’ of the high school was used to test accuracy 
in the mechanics of writing a simple passage in English. This test 
was given early in the first term of the school year of 1911-12 in all 


t Prepared by Miss Katherine Forster as part of a study which she made for the 


Department of English, of the University of Chicago. 
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the grades above the third in the elementary schools and through- 
out the high school. Another test of a similar nature was given 
just before the close of the first semester and a third was given near 
the end of the school year. These three tests were prepared by the 
same person and were given according to exact directions. 


First Test, GIVEN IN SEPTEMBER, IQII 


Two pots had been left on the bank of a river, one of brass and one of 
earthenware. When the tide rose they both floated off down the stream. 
Now the earthen pot tried its best to keep aloof from the brass one which 
cried out: ‘‘Fear nothing, friend, I will not strike you.” ‘But I may come 
too close to you,” said the other, “and whether I hit you, or you hit me, I shall 
suffer for it.” 

DIRECTIONS TO DICTATOR 


. Read entire fable to class once. 

. Read sentence 1 twice. Give signal, “‘ Write.”’ 
. Read sentence 2 twice, etc. 

Read sentence 3 to colon twice, etc. 

. Complete the reading of sentence 3, etc. 

. Read sentence 4 to “‘and whether,”’ etc. 

. Complete sentence 4, etc. 


Amn 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING 


Capitals Punctuation Spelling 


1-3. Beginning of sentences 1. Colon (sentence 3). 1. Two, to, too 
2,3; 4- 2-3. Commas before and after 2. Earthenware 
4. “Fear” (sentence 3). “friend.” 3. Tide 
5. “I” (sentence 4). 4-5. Commas before and after 4. Floated 
“‘said the other.” Sats 
6. Quotation marks (sentence 3). 6. Tried 
7-10. Quotation marks (sentence 4). 7. Aloof 
8. One 
9. Which 
10. Whether 


TuirD Test, GIVEN IN MAy, 1912 
“THE FOX AND THE GOAT” 


Once a fox fell into a well and could not get out. A goat coming by asked 
the fox what he was doing down there. “I am drinking this sweet water,” 
said the fox. “‘Come down and try some.” When the goat jumped down the 
fox sprang upon the goat’s back and leaped out. The goat called, “How am 
I to get out?” “You should have thought of that before you got in,” replied 
the fox. 
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The directions to dictator were similar to those in Test 1. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING 
Capitals Punctuation Spelling 


1. Period after “there.” 1. Could 
2. When the. ..”. 2-3. Quotation marks, “I... . water.” 2. Coming 
2. 4. Comma after “water.” 3: There 
4. Howam.... 5. Period after “some.” 4. Water 
5. I to get out? 6. Apostrophe in “‘goat’s.”” 5. Some 
7. Period after “out.” 6. Sprang 
8. Comma after “called.” 7. Leaped (or 
9. Quotation marks “How ... . out.” jumped) 
10. Question mark after “out.” 8. Called 
g. Thought 
to. Replied 


For convenience in marking, the papers were ranked on five 
points in capitalization, ten in punctuation, and ten in spelling, 
making a total of twenty-five points, each receiving 4 per cent. 
Each point selected was chosen as a fair test of ability to use the 
mechanics of writing English. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES MADE BY GRADES IN THE DICTATION TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, IOQITI, 
AND 1912 


CAPITALS PUNCTUATION SPELLING AVERAGE 

GRADE 

Septem-| May, Septem-| May, | Septem- | May, | Septem-| May, 

ber, 1012 |ber, |ber, ro12 rg11| 1912 
77 81 33 79 38 71 33 
ri, ee 79 84 II 60 42 84 44 76 32 
| ene 82 86 21 68 55 85 53 78 25 
79 87 19 56 87 51 83 32 
OB...00+ 79 87 22 79 64 88 58 84 26 
GA\.....-0(2 80 gI 43 84 76 go 66 88 22 
"ene 83 go 52 84 75 g2 70 88 18 
| gI 61 84 79 93 89 12 
SB. OF 94 61 88 81 93 78 gI 13 
eee | OI 95 62 89 84 95 79 93 14 


Table IV shows the percentage made by each class in capital- 
ization, punctuation, spelling, and their average. The grades 
recorded on any one line for September and May were not made 
by the same pupils but by the first- and second-term classes of a 
given grade. 

The most striking record in the first test is that in punctuation. 
The percentages are very low, despite the fact that for over two 
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years the pupils had been taught formal points according to an 
outline arranged definitely and progressively. As compared with 
the grades in punctuation those for capitalization are fairly satis- 
factory. The very poor records in spelling were caused chiefly by 
the “‘to, too, two”’ combination, by “which,” which has the record 
for being misspelled more than any other word" in the language, 
by “whether” and “its.” 

After this first test, more definite work in teaching the use of 
mechanical points was given in each grade throughout the year, 
with especial stress on the use of the question mark and period at 
the end of the sentence, the punctuation of a divided quotation, the 
exclamation mark, and capitals for the beginning of a sentence, of 
a direct quotation, and of a proper name. Table IV shows the 
percentages attained after the year’s work along these lines and the 
average gain made by each class. The greatest gains are in punc- 
tuation, but the gains in the average of the capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and spelling are marked also. In the first test, that for 
September, 1911, the average standing ranged from 38 per cent in 
the 4B to 79 per cent in the 8A, a difference of 41 per cent. In the 
test at the end of the year the lowest standing was 71 per cent in the 
4B and the highest was 93 per cent in the 8A, a range of 22 per cent. 
The greatest gains were made in the fourth and fifth grades and the 
least in the seventh and eighth grades, which accounts for the 
decrease in the range of percentages attained. The average gain 
for the year was 22.7 per cent. This is practically the gain of the 
sixth grade. The greatest gains were attained by the lower grades 
because, as their first grades indicate, there was a greater chance 
for improvement. The law of diminishing returns may account, 
in part, for the relatively small gains in the seventh and eighth 
grades; and the fact that grammar is introduced in the middle of 
the seventh year and the number of lessons in composition is, at 
that time, reduced from five to three a week will account for a part 
of the decrease. 

This year’s work demonstrated clearly that our previous work 
had not produced habits of correctness and accuracy in writing 
English, and that the additional stress on mechanical points through 

* Franklin W. Jones, University of South Dakota Publication, Concrete Investiga- 
tion of the Material of English Spelling, p. 22. 
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frequent dictation and other exercises did increase precision in 
writing. It was therefore decided to continue the use of such 
exercises with periodical tests of a similar nature. 

Since that time a test has been given at the beginning and the 
close of each semester. The tests given near the end of the semester 
furnish a fair estimate of the work accomplished. 

In 1912, the test given was: 


“THE LAMP AND THE SUN” 
DECEMBER, IQI2 


Once a lamp stood in a window and looked at the setting sun. ‘You are 
a pretty little fellow,” he said to the sun, “but I have a clearer, finer, brighter 
light than you have.” ‘Puff!’ said the wind, and out went the light. As 
the mistress of the house kindled the flame again, the wind whispered, ‘‘ Perhaps 
you’ll now hold your peace. The sun and the stars do not need to be kindled 
as you do.” 

DIRECTIONS TO DICTATOR 
. Read entire story to class once. 
. Read sentence 1 twice. Give signal, “Write.” 
. Read entire sentence 2. Re-read to ‘‘but have.” Give signal to write. 
. Read remainder of sentence 2. Give signal, ‘‘ Write.” 
. Read sentence 3 twice. Give signal, “‘ Write.” 
. Read entire sentence 4. Re-read to “and the wind.” Give signal, 
“Write.” 

. Read remainder of sentence 4. Give signal, “Write.” 
. Read last sentence twice. Give signal, “‘ Write.” 


Aum W ND 


on 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING 
Grade papers without correcting them. Let the first mark be for capitals, 
the second for punctuation, the third for spelling. ‘The marks should represent 
the number of points that are correct. Enter grades on record sheet with 
grades of September dictation so that each pupil may keep track of his own 


gains. 
Capitals Punctuation Spelling 
1. Quotation marks around “You 1. Lamp 
2. FAM . fellow.” 2. Sun 
3. Asthe mistress .... 2,3,4. Commas after “fellow,” “sun,” 3. Fellow 
4. Perhaps .... “clearer.” 4. Brighter 
5. Quotation marks around “but 5. Went 
6. Exclamation point after ‘ Puff.” 7. Flame 
7. Quotation marks around “ Puff.”’ 8. Again 
8. Comma after “again.” g. Whispered 
g. Apostrophe in “you'll.” to. Perhaps 


1o. Period after “peace.” 
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For comparison of standings of two consecutive years the test 
of 1913, ‘‘The Fox and the Cat,” was given in 1914. 


“THE Fox AND THE Cat” 
DECEMBER I913 AND IQI4 
A sly, clever fox was boasting to a cat of his tricks. ‘‘I have a whole bag 
of tricks,” he said, ‘which contains a hundred ways of escaping my enemies.” 
“T’ve only one,” said the cat, ‘but it has always served me.”’ At that moment 
they heard the cry of a pack of hounds coming toward them. The cat’s plan 
was simple. She ran up a tree and hid herself among the leaves. Then she 
cried, “‘What can you do, Mr. Fox? Search well through your bag of tricks.”’ 
The fox tried all his hundred tricks, but the hounds caught him at last. 
DIRECTIONS TO DICTATOR 
1. Read entire story to class once. 
2. Read sentence 1 twice. Give signal, ‘‘ Write.” 
3. Read entire sentence 2. Re-read to “which.” Give signal, “Write.” 
4. Read remainder of sentence 2. Give signal, ‘‘ Write.” 
5. Read the rest (except the last sentence) a sentence at a time, reading 
each sentence twice before giving signal to write. 
6. Read entire last sentence. Re-read to “but the hounds.” Give signal, 
“Write.” 
7. Read remainder of last sentence. Give signal, ‘‘ Write.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING 


Capitals Punctuation Spelling 

1. Comma after “sly.” 1. Boasting 

2. Atthat moment .... 2. Quotation marks around “I... . 2. Whole 

2) tricks.” 3. Which 

| 3. Quotation marks around which 4. Hundred 

4. Apostrophe in “‘T’ve.” 6. Coming 
5. Comma after “one.” 7. Simple 
6. Apostrophe in ‘‘cat’s.” 8. Cried 
7. Period after “leaves.” g. Search 
8. Comma after ‘‘cried.” 10. Caught 
g. Period after “‘ Mr.” 


. Interrogation point. 


Table V shows the continuous gains made by any grade from 
year to year as the work continued. For any grade above the 4B, 
the gains are of a cumulative nature as the work is done by the 
pupil for an increasing length of time. But formal writing in Eng- 
lish is first stressed in the 4B term and a comparison of grades made 
by succeeding 4B classes shows the construction value of the work. 
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The 4B class for the first term of 1912 attained a percentage of 70 
in capitalization, the 4B class for 1913 a percentage of 80, and the 
4B class for 1914 a percentage of 88. The same classes, in punc- 
tuation, ranked 31 per cent, 63 per cent, and 73 per cent, respec- 
tively, and their averages were 51 per cent, 66 per cent, and 73 
per cent. The same test having been given in 1913 and 1914, the 
gains for any grade for that year are a very accurate measure of 
progress over the previous year. The 4B class of 1914 gained, over 
the class of 1913, 8 per cent in capitalization, 10 per cent in punc- 
tuation, and 7 per cent in their average standing. Similar gains 


TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF STANDINGS IN PERCENTAGES IN DICTATION OF FABLES NEAR THE 
END OF THE First SEMESTER (DECEMBER) FOR THE YEARS IQI2, 1913, 1914 


Capitals | Punctuation Spelling Average 
Grade | 

| 1913 | 1914 | 1912 | 1913 | | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | I9I2 10913 1914 
| 80] 88| 31] 63 | 73| s2| 53| so] sz | 66) 73 
| 83] 89| 73| 82] 43| 64] 71] 8 
| 85] 90] 55| 75} 82] 53] 74) 7 61 | 83 
70} 881] 93 56 79 | 89 54 79 | 88] 82] 90 
81 85 | 93} 69] 79! 90] 59] 85] 89] 70} 83] 
1} 87] 94] 60] 82] 57] 85] 92] 63} 85 | 92 
81 85 g2 7 81 74 93 93 87 
| 85} 92] 96] 77] 86) 92] 77] 94] 96] 79| | 85 
| 86 | 92 96 | 80] 84] 94] 80] 96] 96 82 | OI | 95 


are made by the other classes with the least gains in grades seven 
and eight as was shown in Table IV for the first year’s work; thus 
the 6B classes show a record of 81 per cent, 85 per cent, and 93 per 
cent in capitalization, of 69 per cent, 79 per cent, and go per cent in 
punctuation, and of 70 per cent, 83 per cent, and gt per cent in their 
average standing, while the 8B classes for the same years have 86 
per cent, 92 per cent, and g6 per cent in punctuation, and they 
averaged g2 per cent, g1 per cent, and g5 per cent. The total gain 
of all the classes in capitalization was 54 per cent, in punctuation 
82 per cent, in spelling 39 per cent. 


EACH CLASS TRACED THROUGH THREE YEARS 


The 4B of 1912 as 5B of 1913 showed a gain of 15 per cent in 
capitalization, 44 in punctuation, 22 in spelling, and 27 in average; 
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as 6B in 1914, their gain over the previous year was 8 per cent in 
capitalization, 15 in punctuation, and 15 in spelling—an average 
of 13 per cent. 

The 4A of 1912 as 5A of 1913 showed a gain of 11 per cent in 
capitalization, 58 in punctuation, 36 in spelling, and 35 in average; 
as 6A in 1914 they showed a gain over the previous year of 6 per 
cent in capitalization, 11 in punctuation, 13 in spelling, and 1o in 
average. 

The 5B of 1912 as 6B in 1913 showed a gain of ro per cent in 
capitalization, 24 in punctuation, 32 in spelling, and 21 in average; 
as 7B in 1914 their gain over the previous year was 7 per cent in 
capitalization, 13 in punctuation, 8 in spelling, and 9g in average. 

The 5A of 1912 as 6A in 1913 showed a gain of 17 per cent in 
capitalization, 26 in punctuation, 31 in spelling, and 25 in average; 
as 7A in 1914 they showed a gain over the previous year of 9 per 
cent in capitalization, ro in punctuation, 11 in spelling, and 1o in 
average. 

The 6B of 1912 as 7B in 1913 showed a gain of 4 per cent in 
capitalization, 12 in punctuation, 34 in spelling, and 17 in average; 
as 8B in 1914 their gain over the previous year was 11 per cent in 
capitalization, 13 in punctuation, 3 in spelling, and g in average. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND GRADING OF THE DICTATION TEST 


To afford a standard each test must present, as nearly as pos- 
sible, material of the same character and must be marked on the 
same points. It should deal with a situation the meaning of which 
is clearly apparent and should present ideas with which pupils are 
reasonably familiar. 

A consideration of the points marked under capitals will dis- 
close a change to include the common uses. It was found that 
there is no occasion for marking capital “‘I,” as mistakes in its use 
are negligible. Of the five points under capitals, two are for capi- 
tals at the beginning of sentences, one for a direct quotation follow- 
ing a verb, one for the title ‘‘ Mr.” or “‘Mrs.,’”’ and one for a name, 
as “Lion,” ‘ Fox.” 

In marking on punctuation, the exclamation point has been 
dropped as irrelevant to the written composition of the elementary 
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school. The interrogation point, a mark of greater difficulty, is 
included because of frequent necessity for its use. Of the ten 
points under “Punctuation,” two are on the period: at the end of 
a sentence, for the abbreviation of title (Mr. or ‘‘Mrs.’’); one for 
an interrogation point; two for the apostrophe: in a contraction 
(“Tll,” “Don’t’’), for possessive (‘‘bird’s wing’); three for the 
comma: after a noun of direct address, after the first part of a 
broken quotation, the first comma in a series; two for quotation 
marks: the first part of a broken quotation, the second part of a 
broken quotation. 

The words of the selection should be reasonably easy to spell. 
The ten words upon which the test is marked should be of ap- 
proximately the same difficulty in any series of tests. 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE OF THE STANDINGS MADE AT THE END OF THE SEMESTER DURING THE 
YEARS Ig1I-14—SEVEN TESTS 


Grade Capitals Punctuation Spelling Average 
80 54 62 65 
83 61 68 70 
87 73 78 80 
86 78 80 80 
86 79 82 82 
86 82 87 85 
89 84 fete) 88 


Table VI presents the averages of the standings made at the end 
of the seven successive semesters during the years 1911 to 1914, 
inclusive. The percentages in the “Average” column show a 
regular increase of 5 per cent for each half-year’s work up to the 
6B. Above the 6B the gain is, with one exception, 3 percent. The 
percentages in spelling and in punctuation show substantially the 
same results as Tables IV and V, that is, the greatest gains in 
Grades 4 and 5, and less but rather regular gains in the seventh 
and eighth grades. The averages for capitalization present too 
slight a range to be satisfactory. The lower grades ranked much 
higher in capitalization than in punctuation at the beginning of this 
series of tests and they have raised their percentages in both to a 
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marked degree, but the upper grades have not improved in capitali- 
zation to the same degree that they have in punctuation; conse- 
quently, while they have gained somewhat, their averages are not 
as high as one would anticipate. 

This investigation has been conducted in too limited a field and 
has covered too short a period of time to justify any definite con- 
clusion as to the percentages which the grades should attain in the 
mechanics of English, but the results so far obtained justify the 
work already done and its continuation. The justification for the 
work is evidenced, not alone in the improvement in this one line 
of work, but also in a greater accuracy in the other written work of 
the pupils and in the increased ability of the pupils to correct their 
own errors, though there has, as yet, been no attempt to measure 
the degree of improvement on these two points. 

As a result of these investigations in English usage and in the 
mechanics of English, we have narrowed the field, and thus made 
our attack more direct. The issue has been more clearly defined 
for both teachers and pupils, and the gains, though not measured 
exactly in English usage and not altogether satisfactory in either 
line, are clearly marked and have repaid the effort expended. 
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McKINLEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


E. RUTH PYRTLE 
City Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HISTORY 


The McKinley Preparatory School was started by Super- 
intendent W. L. Stephens in September, 1909, in the McKinley 
Building, under the supervision of the principal, E. Ruth Pyrtle. 
The first seventh preparatory class had 39 members. It was soon 
discovered that a number were unable to do the required work, 
so 26 of these entered in 1910 and finished as the first preparatory 
class. This class of 16 boys and to girls was taught by Miss 
Charlotte Alexander, in both the seventh and the eighth prepara- 
tory years. Each year following 1908 a class has »ntered the 
seventh preparatory class. The average membership in these classes 
has been 22, equally divided between boys and girls. In September, 
1910, the first preparatory class entered the Sophomore class of 
the high school. Each succeeding year a class has entered the 
Sophomore class. 

PURPOSE 


The preparatory school was established to give pupils who are 
capable, both mentally and physically, a chance to do more exten- 
sive work than the regular course of study provides. Leading 
educators everywhere are convinced that there is a great deal of 
waste in education, both in subject-matter and in time. The 
arguments in favor of saving of time in the elementary course are 
well set forth in the report “Economy of Time in Education,” 
Government Bulletin No. 548; on p. 40 this important bulletin says: 

One of the conspicuous causes of waste in elementary education is the 
attempt to give the same preparation to all, regardless of wide differences in 
aptitude and the character of the life to be led. Classifying the grades above 
the sixth as secondary will facilitate a differentiation in the upper grades which 
will permit some pupils to make more direct preparation for business or the 
industries than is now possible, while others continue to follow the more 
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strictly academic program as far as may be necessary in preparation for 
managerial positions or professional life. Without accurate and detailed 
accounts of the results of actual trial under such an organization, positive 
assertions as to economy of time could not be made, yet the probability 
that time would thus be saved would be strong. But enough communities 
have made progress in this important field to place the matter beyond the 
stage of mere probability. Worcester, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Lincoln, 
Harrisburg, and Rochester by maintaining special classes for exceptionally 
capable children have shown that it is possible for able pupils to save one 
year between the sixth grade and the twelfth, and with other advantages to 
themselves besides the saving of time. 


PLAN OF SELECTING 


The school is made up of pupils from every sixth A and seventh 
B grade in the city. The superintendent requests that about 10 
per cent of the enrolment of these grades be recommended, select- 
ing those whose records are highest and who are physically capable 
as well as mentally so. To the parents of those selected by the 
principals, the superintendent sends the following letter: 


To the Parents: 

In our public-school system there are some pupils who can, without 
jeopardizing health, accomplish more than their classmates but who, being able 
with little effort to keep pace with the rest, are satisfied and fail to develop 
the powers which are latent within them. While the average and less capable 
are gaining the ideal of hard work, these few are gaining the idea that all things 
can be had without effort. This idea is likely to follow them through life and 
to make them really less effective than some of those of smaller natural gifts 
who have gained the habit of intense application. 

It is our purpose to select from the pupils who have completed the sixth 
A grammar grade those whg have shown unusual capacity. With the consent 
of the parents these pupils are to be gathered into what is known as the Pre- 
paratory School, where during the next two years they will be permitted to 
complete the regular work of the seventh and eighth grades, and the work of 
the first year of the high school, so that when they enter the high school it will 
take only three years for graduation. This plan will save a year’s time, but 
the most important consideration is that these pupils will learn to exercise 
their exceptional powers instead of settling down into contented mediocrity. 

Occasionally after a pupil enters this school, we find it advisable that he 
should not attempt to do all the work of the first year of the high school. In 
this case he will be permitted to carry such part of it as seems best to the 
parent. 
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Inasmuch as is one of those receiving the highest standings in 


scholarship in —— class, —— is entitled to membership in this school for such 
length of time as —— shows that —— is able to carry the work successfully. 
Are you willing for —— to become a member of the Preparatory School, 


which is conducted in the McKinley Building, corner 15th and M streets? 
An early reply will be greatly appreciated. I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions relative to the plan. 
Respectfully yours, 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The course of study is the same as that in the regular seventh 
and eighth grades, except that music and art are omitted and the 
addition of one year of regular Freshman high-school work is done 
during the two years in preparatory. To get this additional work 
done the preparatory student finds it necessary to study 13 hours, 
on the average, outside of the regular class hours. 

The high standard of good health exhibited indicates that this 
is not too much. Besides this extra work, many of these pupils 
become proficient in music and art because of the private work 
done in these lines. 


SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES 


. Better work done, because more intensive. 

. Fewer pupils in room, so better instruction. 

. Same teacher for four successive semesters. 

. No waste of time marking time waiting for slow pupil. 

. German and Latin languages acquired at psychological 
language age. 

F. Punctuality and attendance average 98 plus, which indicates 
that good habits are established, also that good health is prev- 
alent. 

Since the preparatory students come long distances, averaging 
one to four miles, they get more fresh air and outdoor exercise than 
they otherwise would. This perhaps accounts in part for the high 
standard of good health. None have dropped out or failed because 
of poor health. Very few wear glasses—not one in twenty. 

They are a happy, athletic lot. Athletic buttons have been won 
by 67 per cent in the past two years; go per cent of the present 
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seventh preparatory class have Palmer honors; 100 per cent of 
the present eighth preparatory class have Palmer awards. 

It is the policy of the preparatory school to make classroom 
instruction concrete and connect life in school with commercial 
and industrial life outside. To assist in this, speakers from the 
outside have talked to the pupils regularly. For example, ‘‘ Bank- 
ing,’ Mr. Ryons; ‘“‘Geography—Weather Forecasting,” Mr. 
Loveland; ‘‘Gardening,’’ Mr. Young; ‘‘Bird-Study,” Mr. Mark- 
ham; “Right Living,’ Dr. Wharton; ‘‘Newspaper Cartoons,” 
Herbert Johnson; “Cigarettes,” Superintendent Hunter. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


SEVENTH PREPARATORY 


First SEMESTFR | SEcoND SEMESTER 
| | | | 
Subject | Weeks Minetes| Subject Weeks 
Geography... ......06605 18 | 125 United States History ...| 18 | 125 
Domestic Science or | | |, Domestic Science or 
Manual Training....... | 18 | 90 | Manual Training...... 18 go 
High-School English. ..... 18 20 || High-School English. .... 18 | 100 
Greek History........... | 18 | 125 || Roman History......... 18 | 125 
Latin or German......... 18 | 200 || High-School Science..... 18 240 
|| Latin or German........ 18 | 200 
EIGHTH PREPARATORY 
Arithmetic. | 18 | 125 ASIEDMCHC. 18 75 
| 18 50 18 50 
United States History ....| 18 | 100 United States History ...| 18 | 100 
Domestic Science or | 6 75 
Manual Training....... | 18 90 || Domestic Science or | 
High-School English. ..... Manual Training...... | 18 go 
Greek History:.......... 18 | 125 High-School English. .... | 18 | 120 
High-School Science...... 18 | 240 Roman History.........| 18 | 125 
Latin or German......... 18 | 120 || High-School Science..... Rees oats 
| Latin or German........| 18 | 160 
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